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INTRODUCTION 


Of the two forms of war, the offensive and the defensive, the offensive is the decisive form. It is only 
through offensive operations that an enemy can be subdued. 


Defensive operations are of great importance, but it must never be overlooked that the most important 
part of defense is seizure of the initiative from the enemy and the shift in your own operations over to 
the offense. 


Successful offensive operations are characterized by aggressive initiatives on the part of bold 
commanders. Rapid shifts are made in the main effort by these commanders who are quick to take 
advantage of each opportunity as it presents itself. It must be kept in mind that a major objective of the 
offense is to destroy the enemy's defenses as quickly as possible. 


As the noted British military writer Lidell Hart described it, the ideal attack should be like an 
"expanding torrent." The ideal attack should move fast, follow reconnaissance units or successful 
probes through gaps in enemy defenses, and shift its strength quickly to widen penetrations and to 
reinforce its successes. Through this means, the battle can be brought deep into the enemy's rear. In the 
process, areas that are vital to the enemy can be seized and many of his forces destroyed before he can 
take countermeasures. The ideal attack will so reduce enemy capabilities that he will no longer be able 
to resist; he will then be forced to seek accommodation. 


The battlefield of the future will probably be more fluid than in past conflicts and will place great 
emphasis on seizing and maintaining the initiative. Commanders of the future will be able to prevail in 


this environment if they have mastered the fundamentals and techniques of offensive tactical operations 
and have the force of will to apply them. 
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LESSON 1 
FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFENSE 


TASK: 
Identify the fundamentals of the offense. 


CONDITIONS: 
Given the subcourse material for this lesson, a training scenario and extracts, as applicable, the student 
will complete the practice exercise at the end of this lesson. 


STANDARD: 

The student will demonstrate his comprehension and knowledge of the task by identifying the 
purposes, characteristics, and phases of offensive operations; and identifying the forms of maneuver 
and the framework for tactical offensive operations. 


REFERENCE: 
FM 100-5 


GENERAL 


This lesson will introduce you to the fundamentals of offensive operations. It will help you to develop 
an understanding of the role of the offense in military operations. The learning events contained in this 
lesson will show you the purpose, characteristics, and phases of offensive operations. You will learn 
about forms of maneuver and the elements which comprise the offensive framework. 


Learning Event 1: 
IDENTIFY THE PURPOSE, CHARACTERISTICS, AND PHASES OF OFFENSIVE 
OPERATIONS 


This learning event will provide you with an understanding of some of the purposes for conducting an 
offensive campaign. You will see that commanders may conduct attacks for many different reasons. 
However, no matter what the original intent, successful offensive campaigns all share common 
characteristics. You must recognize these traits. To succeed in an attack, you must also be familiar with 
the phases of offensive operations. 


To properly understand these fundamentals, you must be able to recognize and use them in the 
perspective of a real battlefield situation. This learning event will begin, therefore, by describing a real 
battle from history. This will provide you with an historical perspective. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLE 


From the Revolutionary War to the present, the U.S. Army has a long history of successful offensive 
campaigns. Sherman, Jackson, MacArthur, Bradley, and Patton are names which stand out from a long 
list of American leaders who were expert in the attack. 


Of all the American generals, perhaps General Ulysses S Grant was the outstanding expert in offensive 
operations. Although he could fight direct and bloody actions when necessary, he was also a master of 
maneuver, speed, and the indirect approach. His operation south of Vicksburg in the spring of 1863 has 
been called the most brilliant campaign ever fought on American soil. It exemplifies the qualities of a 


well-conceived, violently executed offensive plan. A deeper look at this battle will help construct a 
perspective for the basics of a good offensive. 


General Grant moved his army south of the fortress of Vicksburg after 6 months of fruitless fighting 
had taken place north of it. He also crossed to the eastern bank of the Mississippi early in May. He 
brilliantly masked this difficult move from Confederate observation by a series of demonstrations and 
raids. By moving south of Vicksburg (Figure 1A ) and crossing the Mississippi, Grant succeeded in 
turning the Confederate defense. 
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FIGURE 1A. THE VIGKSBURG CAMPAIGN. 


He also placed the Union Army within reach of the Confederate rear. Grant's action was risky because 
it separated him from his base of operations. It placed him in enemy territory against an army of equal 
strength. 


In spite of this, Grant retained the initiative. He did not move north on the most obvious approach to his 
objective. Instead, Grant avoided the defenses south of Vicksburg. He used the Big Black River to 
protect his flank as he maneuvered toward Jackson, Mississippi. By threatening both cities, Jackson 
and Vicksburg, Grant prevented the Confederates from uniting their forces against him. By swinging to 
the east of the fortress (Figure 1B ), he interdicted its main line of support. 


FIGURE 1B. THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN (CONTINUED). 


His speed of movement and his refusal to establish conventional lines of supply added to the effect of 
his attack. Grant's actions succeeded in completely confusing the Confederates and frustrating their 
attempts to strike at his rear. 


Grant set a pace of operations so rapid that the Confederates could not follow his activities. In doing so, 
he defeated the forces of Confederate Generals Johnston and Pemberton in five successive 
engagements. His troops covered 200 miles in 19 days, capturing the city of Jackson and driving the 
defenders of Vicksburg into their trenches. 


Grant's 4,000 casualties were only half as great as those of the enemy. Six weeks later, the 30,000-man 
garrison of Vicksburg surrendered. This action gave the Union uncontested control of the Mississippi. 
In effect, it divided the Confederacy. 


Campaigns of the future will require the same speed, surprise, maneuver, and decisive action as 
campaigns during General Grant's time. Modern commanders will have the advantage of sensors and 
long-range weapons. As attackers, they will be able to rapidly move their ground and air units and to 


concentrate forces and fires at the time and place of their choosing. Modern commanders who can 
harness these advantages will be able to collapse the enemy's defenses rapidly and in depth. 


As the historical example suggested, there can be many reasons for conducting offensive operations. 
The paragraphs which follow discuss the most common purposes for offensive tactics. 


PURPOSES OF THE OFFENSE 
Commanders of military units conduct offensive operations to: 
* Defeat enemy forces. 
¢ Secure key or decisive terrain. 
¢ Deprive the enemy of resources. 
* Gain information. 
¢ Deceive and divert the enemy. 
* Hold the enemy in position. 
¢ Disrupt an enemy attack. 


Because offensive operations involve movement, they require the attacker to expose himself. 
Therefore, the attacker usually must have a local superiority in combat power at the point of the attack. 
This, and the need to have enough forces available to exploit success, imply a commanders willingness 
to accept risk elsewhere on the battlefield. Therefore, a successful attack must be pressed relentlessly. 
An attack which is properly pressed will prevent the enemy from recovering from the initial shock. He 
will be unable to regain his equilibrium. Furthermore, if an attack is sufficiently pressed, it will prevent 
the enemy from reconstituting a cohesive defense. It may also limit his ability to launch a 
counterattack. 


Defeating Enemy Forces 


Offensive operations may have as their objective the destruction of an enemy force. However, inflicting 
physical damage is often incidental to offensive success. Rather, an attacking force can achieve large 
gains by destroying the coherence of the enemy's defense. It will also gain by fragmenting and isolating 
enemy units in the zone of attack, and by driving deep into enemy territory to secure operationally 
decisive objectives. Historically, the most successful offensive operations have produced more enemy 
prisoners than casualties. This fact reflects the corrosive impact of offensive shock on the enemy's will 
to resist. 


Successful attacks normally share a number of common elements. Successful offensive efforts will 
most likely result from attacks that: 


¢ Avoid the enemy's main strength. 
¢ Turn the enemy out of his defensive position. 


¢ Isolate the enemy from support. 


* Cause the enemy to fight in an unintended direction on ground he has not prepared. 


Interestingly, many of the famous commanders of history have consistently attempted to produce such 
conditions. They did so in order to shift to the defender the disadvantages of fighting while exposed 
and surprised. Field Marshal Viscount Slim put it concisely: 


Hit the other fellow 

As quick as you can, 
Where it hurts him most, 
When he isn't looking. 


There will be times when only more direct attacks are possible. Even General MacArthur, a master of 
maneuver, was forced to use frontal attacks to seize Buna and Gona in New Guinea during World War 
II. Frontal attacks are almost always costly in lives and materiel. Thus, commanders should only 
undertake them when no other approach is possible to accomplish the mission. 


Related Purposes 


Most attacks seek the outright defeat of the opposing force. However, it is also useful to conduct 
offensive operations for related purposes. 


Seizing Key Terrain 


Attacks can be mounted to seize key terrain for use in defense or subsequent attacks. Attacks may also 
be useful to secure or protect vital lines of communication. An example of this type of attack would be 
the Israelis capture of the Mitla Pass in 1967. Control of the Mitla Pass provided the Israelis the 
springboard for their subsequent drive to the Suez Canal. 


Depriving the Enemy of Resources. 


Another reason to conduct an attack may be to secure critical war-supporting resources. An example of 
this is Germany's effort in 1941 to seize Great Britain's oil fields in the near east. 


Gaining Information. 


Sometimes, it may be useful to launch an attack simply to force the enemy to disclose his strength, 
dispositions, or intentions. Such a reconnaissance in force may develop into a major attack if the initial 
probe discloses an exploitable weakness in the enemy's defenses. 


Deceiving and Diverting the Enemy. 


Another purpose of attacking is to deceive or distract the enemy. In conjunction with other deceptive 
measures, diversionary attacks can delay the enemy's identification of and reaction to the main effort. 
Such attacks may actually induce him to shift forces away from critical areas. 


Holding the Enemy in Position. 


An attack also may be designed to fix an enemy force in position. This is done to prevent enemy 
interference with maneuvers of other friendly forces. Feints and demonstrations are also special forms 
of diversionary attacks used by commanders. 


Disrupting an Enemy Attack. 


Finally, once hostilities are begun, a defending force may use attacks to disrupt an expected enemy 
attack. Attacks of this type, if properly conducted, can upset enemy preparations and, in so doing, buy 
time and information. Spoiling attacks, as they are known, like a reconnaissance in force, may develop 
into a major offensive operation if the attack reveals an exploitable weakness. Raids are a special form 
of spoiling attacks. Raids are designed to destroy installations or facilities critical to the enemy's 
operations. Raids may be mounted prior to, or in conjunction with, other offensive operations to 
confuse the enemy or divert his attention. 


Commanders may undertake offensive operations, for one or more of these purposes. Whatever their 
purpose, successful attacks have elements in common. These characteristics of offensive operations 
will be discussed next. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


All successful offensive operations are characterized by surprise, concentration, speed, flexibility, and 
audacity. 


Surprise 


Commanders achieve surprise by striking the enemy at a time or place, or in a manner, for which he is 
unprepared. Surprise delays enemy reactions; it overloads and confuses his command and control 
systems. Surprise also reduces the effectiveness of his weapons, and induces psychological shock in 
soldiers and leaders. By radically reducing the enemy's combat power, surprise allows the attacker to 
succeed with fewer forces than he might otherwise require. 


Surprising the enemy once hostilities have begun has never been easy. Modern surveillance and 
warning capabilities have made it even more difficult. However, a commander can still achieve 
surprise. He can do this by operating in a manner contrary to the enemy's expectations. For example, he 
can order an attack over a more difficult, and therefore less obvious, avenue of approach. By ordering 
an attack in adverse weather, he can also attain surprise. An example of successful application of the 
characteristic of surprise is Germany's precipitate defeat of France in 1940. The Germans achieved 
surprise by attacking with their armored and mechanized forces through the Ardennes Forest. Military 
thinkers had considered this region to be "impassable" for large mechanized forces. Four years later, the 
Germans surprised the American Army by attacking over the same ground in the dead of winter. 


By radically altering the structure or tempo of the battle, a commander can also achieve surprise. For 
example, the insertion of airborne, air-mobile forces or special operating forces deep in the enemy's 
rear can sharply and suddenly increase the enemy's sense of threat. The action may sow fear into and 
confusion and in the extreme case induce outright paralysis. This technique has achieved these effects 
in the past. On the night of 5 June 1944, prior to the Normandy invasion, large scale British and 
American airborne attacks had just such an effect on defending German forces. 


Deep ground attacks can also achieve surprise simply through the rapidity with which they move. They 
can cause enemy rearward forces to confront an unanticipated threat. An example of this form of 
surprise is the Israeli attack in the Sinai in June 1967. 


Manipulating the enemy's expectations through deceptions, feints, and ruses can also attain surprise. 
Egypt's attack across the Suez Canal in 1973 owed its success, in part, to a succession of 
demonstrations and maneuvers conducted in the months prior to the attack-actions. These 
demonstrations led the Israelis to believe that preparations for the actual attack were merely part of the 
same pattern. A more recent example is the British use of deception in the Falkland Islands to achieve 
surprise over the Argentinian forces defending Port Stanley. 


Surprise can radically degrade enemy combat power. However, the effect is usually only temporary. 
One has only to recall the experience of the U.S. Army in 1944 during the Battle of the Bulge to see the 
validity of this point. At that time, after initially suffering a crippling blow, American forces regrouped. 
Within a matter of days, they launched a counterattack that caused the Germans to give up the assault, 
go over to the defensive, and finally to retreat. 


Unless enemy's forces or their leaders are inherently fragile or demoralized, sooner or later they will 
recover from the initial shock. History affords countless examples of armies which have recovered 
from initial surprise and achieved victory. To reap the benefits of surprise, an attacking commander 
must ruthlessly exploit its initial shock effect. He must allow the enemy no time to regain his 
equilibrium. 


As you can see, surprise can be a vital ingredient of a successful offensive operation. However, surprise 
can never be guaranteed. Even when achieved, it rarely lasts. While always seeking surprise, the 
commander must also hedge against the loss of surprise. He must continue to plan to aggressively 
exploit surprise whenever it is achieved. 


Surprise is only one of the characteristics of offensive operations. The characteristic known as 
concentration forms the next topic of discussion. 


Concentration 


Surprise undoubtedly contributes to offensive success. However, concentration of effort is invariably 
essential to achieve and exploit this success. Virtually all modern offensive operations have been 
characterized by sudden concentrations followed by rapid, deep exploitations. Examples of this 
characteristic are: 


¢ The German attack through France in 1940. 

¢ The Soviet attack into Manchuria in 1945. 

¢ The American counter-offensive in Korea in 1950. 
¢ The Israeli seizure of the Sinai in 1967. 


All of the above examples illustrate the rapid concentration of combat power to penetrate or envelop, 
then shatter the enemy's defenses. In all but the Manchurian case, the attacker enjoyed little overall 
numerical superiority. Each victor succeeded by achieving overwhelming local superiority, then 
preserving that initial advantage by rapid and relentless exploitation. 


Modern technology has made the process of concentration both more difficult and more dangerous. 
Advances in air and ground mobility enable the attacker to concentrate more rapidly; however, they 


also enable the defender to react more quickly. Moreover, the lethality of modern weaponry, especially 
of nuclear weapons, radically increases the threat to concentrated formations. 


A commander, planning an attack, must work to overcome these difficulties. He must manipulate both 
his own troop concentrations and those of the enemy. First, he must disperse his forces in order to 
stretch the enemy's defenses and to avoid presenting lucrative targets for the enemy's deep fires. He 
must then concentrate rapidly along converging axes to overwhelm enemy forces at the point of attack. 
Next, the commander must plan to disperse his forces once again. By doing this, he can exploit his 
initial success and shatter the enemy's in-depth defenses. 


Achieving this pattern of rapid concentration and dispersal requires flexible leaders and agile units. It 
also requires careful synchronization of combat, combat support, and combat service support activities. 
Commanders at all levels must designate a main effort and focus resources to support it. They must 
then be prepared to shift it rapidly without losing internal cohesion as the attack unfolds. Units making 
the main attack must be able to adjust to changing circumstances without the time consuming and 
potentially confusing need to reorganize. They must be allocated enough combat support and combat 
service support to make these rapid adjustments. At the same time, the commander must retain control 
of sufficient assets to be able to shift his main effort to a supporting attack if it becomes more 
promising. 


Special efforts must be devoted to concealing concentrations from the enemy until it is too late for him 
to react effectively. This is true at every level, but it is especially important at division and higher 
levels. Units must avoid or mask patterns of movement which might reveal the direction or timing of 
the attack. Monitoring of logistical build-ups, patrolling activities, communications, and indirect fires 
must take place to preclude visible changes in the attacking forces normal operating pattern. Such 
changes might alert the enemy to an impending attack. A commander must always keep in mind that 
successful concentration for an attack requires speed, security, and deception. 


On the AirLand battlefield, concentration requires the careful prior coordination of other service 
support. This is especially true for air support. Tactical air operations will be vital at every stage of the 
attack. Examples of the kinds of tactical air support that will be required are: 


¢ Offensive and defensive counter air strikes to protect the concentration from detection and 
attack. 


¢ Reconnaissance and interdiction to delay and disrupt enemy counterconcentrations. 
* Close air support to weight the main effort and to sustain the momentum of the attack. 


Airpower's flexibility makes it a powerful instrument of rapid concentration. However, its full 
advantages cannot be realized unless ground and air operations are effectively synchronized. 


An attacking commander needs the advantage of both concentration and surprise. Another major 
characteristic that he will need in his offense is speed. 


Speed 


In offensive operations, the attacker must move rapidly. Speed is essential to success. It promotes 
surprise and keeps the enemy off balance. Speed also contributes to the security of the attacking force 


and prevents the defender from taking effective countermeasures. When properly exploited, speed can 
confuse and immobilize the defender until the attack becomes unstoppable. In addition, speed can 
compensate for a lack of mass. It can provide the momentum needed for attacks to achieve their aims. 


Attacking forces move fast. They follow reconnaissance units or successful probes through gaps in 
enemy lines. Attacking forces must shift their strength quickly to widen penetrations, roll up exposed 
flanks, and reinforce successes. The attacker tries to carry the battle deep into the enemy rear. His 
objective is to break down the enemy's defenses before he can react. Enemy forces must never be 
permitted to: 


¢ Recover from the shock of the initial assault. 
* Gain time to identify the main effort. 
¢ Have the opportunity to mass forces or supporting fires against the main offensive effort. 


Through careful planning, a commander can build speed into offensive operations. Commanders must 
identify the best avenues for attack. They must plan the battle in depth. They must also provide for 
quick transitions to exploitation and pursuit, and concentrate and combine forces effectively. Violent 
execution of the plan by fire and maneuver units is the key to the use of speed in offensive operations. 
However, speed also depends on: 


¢ Full understanding of the commander's intent. 

¢ Availability and positioning of engineers. 

¢ Use of air and ground cavalry. 

¢ Maintenance of effective air defense. 

* Responsive logistic support of the force. 

¢ Effective use of military intelligence (MI) and electronic warfare (EW) assets. 
¢ Effective command and control. 

¢ Effective air support. 


In addition to speed, concentration, and surprise, a commander must have flexibility in his offense. This 
characteristic will be discussed next. 


Flexibility 


The attack must be flexible. The commander must foresee developments as far ahead as possible. 
However, he must also expect uncertainties and be ready to exploit opportunities. On a fluid battlefield, 
in order to preserve synchronization, initial planning must be detailed. Subordinates must understand 
the commander's aims so well that they can properly exploit battlefield opportunities. They must be 
able to do this even when communications fail. The corps or division must coordinate and support all 
arms. They must also control operations that may cover 50 to 80 kilometers daily and frequently 
change direction. In such an environment, brigades and battalions must sustain themselves and 


maintain the ability to change direction quickly. They must achieve this without losing either unit 
concentration or synchronization. 


Commanders must plan to use routes which permit the maximum possible opportunities for maneuver 
around strongpoints. For flexibility, plans for a major offensive operation must provide: 


¢ Alternative routes from the main approach. 

¢ Plans for reversion to the defense and for exploitation. 

* Control measures that facilitate changing the direction or location of the main effort. 
¢ Provisions for combat at night or in limited visibility. 


Commanders must also be aware of the roles of nuclear and chemical weapons, even if plans for the 
attack do not call for their use. They must plan to protect their force from the effects of these weapons 
in the event they are used by the enemy. Planning for maximum dispersal, using multiple routes, and 
having reserves assume major missions are all basic to an attack. 


We have discussed surprise, concentration, speed, and flexibility as characteristics of successful 
offensive operations. A fifth characteristic is audacity. 


Audacity 


Historically, audacity has always been a feature of successful offensives. More attacks have been 
defeated due to a lack of audacity than for any other reason. General George S. Patton, Jr. warned the 
overly cautious around him, "Never take counsel of your fears. The enemy is more worried than you 
are. Numerical superiority, while useful, is not vital to successful offensive action. The fact that you are 
attacking induces the enemy to believe that you are stronger than he is." In short, the key tenets of the 
AirLand Battle doctrine also apply to any successful attack. These tenets are: initiative, agility, depth, 
and synchronization. 


With the characteristics of the offense at his disposal, the commander must understand the various 
phases of offensive operations. 


PHASES OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


Offensive operations tend to occur in roughly sequential phases. However, the length and nature of 
each phase, and whether it occurs at all, will vary from situation to situation. The four general phases of 
offensive operations are preparation, attack, exploitation, and pursuit. 


Preparation 


The preparatory phase of an offensive operation involves the concentration of attacking and support 
forces and their movement into contact with the enemy. This phase may also include diversionary 
actions and the delivery of preparatory fires. The extent and nature of the preparatory phase will depend 
on whether or not opposing forces are already in contact and on the posture of the enemy. 


A central feature of the preparatory phase is the movement to contact. Movement to contact is 
conducted to gain or reestablish contact with the enemy. It is normally associated with mobile 
operations in which both sides are contesting the initiative. However, movement to contact occurs at 


some level in virtually all attacks where forces are not in immediate proximity. Some of its 
characteristics are: 


¢ Rapid movement along multiple axes. 
* Decentralized control. 
¢ Rapid deployment of combined arms formations from the march to attack or to defend. 


In a fluid situation where both opponents have freedom of maneuver, movement to contact will 
frequently produce a meeting engagement. In this engagement, each side attempts to seize the initiative 
and either overwhelm the other or force it to go on the defensive. The Soviets consider this a likely 
result, especially in nuclear and chemical warfare. Because of this belief, they frequently practice rapid 
attack from the march. 


More often, movement to contact occurs when a defending enemy has disengaged or is attempting to 
do so. In this case, the objective of the movement to contact is to force the enemy to battle before he 
can reestablish a cohesive defense. 


Movement to contact, even in less fluid conditions, will be necessary whenever opposing forces are 
beyond immediate observation. In a division attack, for example, battalions or even brigades may need 
to conduct a movement to contact prior to deploying for attack if the situation to their front is 
ambiguous and enemy positions have not been clearly located. Such situations are especially 
characteristic of wide envelopments. 


In either case, the critical elements of the movement to contact are: 
* Security to the front and flanks. 
¢ Smooth and rapid deployment into the attack when contact is made. 


¢ Prior coordination of both ground and air supporting fires to produce the fastest possible build- 
up of combat power superiority at the point of contact. 


A commander must recognize that seizure of the initiative is the overriding imperative. Seizing the 
initiative will require aggressive action by leaders at every level without waiting for detailed orders. 


At this point, the discussion pertaining to the preparation phase of offensive operations is concluded. In 
the next phase, the student will be introduced to the attack phase of the offensive operation. 


Attack 


Movement to contact, unless contact reveals an overwhelmingly superior enemy force, will normally 
be followed immediately by a hasty attack. The hasty attack will be launched with the forces at hand 
and with a minimum of preparation. The object of the hasty attack is to destroy the enemy before he is 
able to either concentrate or establish a defense. Such an attack may also be employed to seize a 
fleeting opportunity or to regain the initiative quickly after a successful defense. In the defense, hasty 
counterattacks may recapture lost positions before the enemy has had time to consolidate his success. 
In World War II, German units, down to platoon level, were renowned for the rapid and effective ways 
in which they could mount such hasty counterattacks. 


At higher echelons, hasty attacks are often anticipated through the use of contingency plans. Large 
formations attack from the march using hasty attacks by subordinate units or covering forces. 


A hasty attack, regardless of its purpose or the echelon at which it is conducted, purchases agility at the 
risk of losing synchronization. In order to minimize this risk, units conducting hasty attacks must make 
maximum use of standard formations and well understood and rehearsed battle drills. Supporting arms 
and services must be able to react quickly, using prearranged procedures. The more closely combat and 
combat support units have worked together prior to the attack, the easier and more successful such 
implicit coordination will be. Hasty attacks place a premium on habitual relationships among 
supporting and supported units at every level. 


Deliberate attacks, in contrast to hasty attacks, are fully synchronized operations which employ every 
available asset against the enemy defense. Because such synchronization requires careful planning and 
extensive coordination, deliberate attacks take time to prepare. During this time, the enemy can 
improve his defenses, disengage, or even launch a spoiling attack of his own. Deliberate attacks should, 
therefore, be reserved for those situations where the defense can neither be outflanked nor overcome 
with a hasty attack. 


A successful attack, either hasty or deliberate, depends on concentrating the maximum possible shock 
and violence against the enemy force. The objective is to shatter the enemy's nerve, to ruin his 
combined arms synchronization, and destroy his units cohesion and the willingness of his soldiers to 
fight. Most successful attacks leave defending units unable to resist further. 


In addition to preparation and attack, commanders must understand the exploitation phase of offensive 
operations. This phase will be discussed next. 


Exploitation 


Complete annihilation of a defending enemy force as a result of an attack rarely occurs. More often, the 
enemy will attempt to disengage. He will withdraw whatever he can, and reconstitute an effective 
defense as rapidly as possible. In large-scale operations, the enemy may attempt to draw forces from 
less active areas or bring forward reserves not yet committed. As a rule, every attack not restricted by 
higher authority or by lack of resources should be boldly exploited. Exploitation is designed to keep the 
pressure on the enemy, compound his disorganization, and erode his will to resist. The ultimate 
objective of the exploitation is to disintegrate the enemy forces to the point where they have no choice 
but to surrender or flee. 


Exploitation is integral to every attack. However, it is especially important in a deliberate attack in 
which concentrations for the attack may require accepting risk elsewhere. Failure to exploit success 
aggressively may permit the enemy time to detect and exploit that weakness. Such a failure could allow 
him to regain both the initiative and the advantage. 


You now have a basic understanding of three of the four phases of offensive operations. The next 
paragraphs will discuss the fourth phase of offensive operations, pursuit. 


Pursuit 


If it becomes apparent that enemy resistance has completely broken down, attack or exploitation may 
give way to pursuit. Annihilation of the opposing force is the object of the pursuit. It is conducted as a 
series of encirclements in which successive portions of the fleeing enemy are intercepted and either 
captured or destroyed. In modern war, large scale pursuits are rare. They do, however, occur. For 
example, in 1950 the U.S. Eighth Army pursued North Korean forces to the Yalu River in Korea after 
the Inchon landing and the breakout from the Pusan perimeter. The pursuit, like the exploitation, is 
normally characterized by broad decentralization of control and rapid movement. Unlike the 
exploitation, however, the pursuit can rarely be anticipated. Forces are not normally reserved for it. 


Exploitations and pursuits test the audacity and endurance of both soldiers and their commanders. 
Typically, an attack will disorganize the attacker nearly as much as the defender. Attacking forces will 
be tired. Units will have suffered losses of men and equipment. As the exploitation or pursuit unfolds, 
lines of communication will become increasingly tenuous. Extraordinary efforts will be required to 
sustain the momentum of the attack and thus turn tactical success into an operational or even strategic 
victory. 


Historical examples exist which reveal all four phases of the offense occurring in the sequence just 
described. However, most often, offensive operations deviate from this pattern in one way or another 
Attacks, and especially counterattacks, may take place with little preparation. They may follow the 
unintended collision of forces at a time and place neither had foreseen. The battle of Gettysburg 
resulted from just such an unintended collision. 


Successful attack may give way directly to pursuit, bypassing exploitation altogether. Such a pattern 
was typical of engagements in Vietnam. In these engagements, enemy forces attacked by U.S. forces 
simply sought sanctuary in Laos or Cambodia. 


In conventional war, in contrast, pursuits are rare. Exploitation is more likely to end short of 
annihilation, to be curtailed by insufficient sustaining capability or by deliberate strategic restriction. 


Some offensive operations intentionally exclude one or more phases. Spoiling attacks and feints, for 
example, rarely envision full exploitation. However, unusual circumstances may convert either into a 
full-scale attack. Demonstrations seek no real contact whatever. They are, in effect, no more than an 
elaborate preparatory phase designed to deceive the enemy into expecting an attack. 


Finally, phases may run into each other with no abrupt and discernible break. This is especially true of 
the exploitation and pursuit phases. Nevertheless, these phases constitute significantly different 
problems. Therefore, each must be dealt with differently in planning and execution. 


This concludes learning event 1. In the next learning event, you will learn the various forms of 
offensive maneuver and the framework for tactical offensive operations. 


Learning Event 2: 
IDENTIFY THE FORMS OF MANEUVER AND THE FRAMEWORK FOR TACTICAL 
OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


Knowing the purposes, characteristics, and phases of offensive operations gives you a foundation on 
which to build your knowledge of offensive operations. To apply this knowledge, you must also 
understand the forms of maneuver and the framework for tactical offensive operations. This learning 
event covers these topics. Forms of maneuver are discussed first. 


FORMS OF MANEUVER 


As similar phases are common to all offensive operations, similar forms of maneuver are common to 
all attacks. These forms of maneuver include envelopment, the turning movement, infiltration, 
penetration, and frontal attack. Although frequently used in combination, each form attacks the enemy 
in a different way, and each poses different challenges to the attacking commander. 


Envelopment 


The basic form of maneuver in any doctrine which seeks to apply strength against weakness is 
envelopment ( Figure 2). Envelopment avoids the enemy's front, where his forces are most protected 
and his fires most easily concentrated. Instead, the attacker fixes defender's attention forward, by 
supporting or diversionary attacks. The attacker then maneuvers his main effort around or over the 
enemy's defenses to strike at his flanks and rear. Flank attacks are a variant of the envelopment. In 
flank attacks, the enemy's own forward movement provides the attacker with access to the enemy's 
flank and rear. 


Single envelopments are directed against only one flank of the defending forces. Double envelopments 
attack both flanks. Either variant can develop into an encirclement if the attacking force is able to sever 
the defender's lines of communications (LOCs) and prevent his reinforcement or escape. 


For an envelopment to succeed, the attacker must discover or create an assailable flank. In meeting 
engagements and counterattacks, this may be the actual flank of the enemy force. In less fluid 
conditions, it is more likely to be a gap or weak point in the enemy's defense. Such gaps can be created 
by conventional, nuclear, or chemical fires. They can also be created by penetration prior to 
envelopment. 
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FIGURE 2. ENVELOPMENT. 


Typically, envelopment requires less initial combat power than other forms of maneuver. This is 
because the attacker does not need to push through heavily defended, prepared positions. However, 
envelopment places a premium on agility since success depends on reaching the enemy's vulnerable 
rear before he can shift his forces and fires. 


Envelopment is only one of the forms of maneuver. The next paragraph will introduce you to the form 
of maneuver known as the turning movement. 


Turning Movement 


The turning movement (Figure 3) is a variant of the envelopment. In the turning movement, the 
attacker tries to avoid the defense entirely. Instead, the attacker seeks to secure key terrain deep in the 
enemy's rear and along his lines of communication. Faced with a major threat to his rear, the enemy is 
thus "turned" out of his defensive positions. Proper execution of this movement forces the enemy to 
attack rearward at a disadvantage. A classic example of a turning movement was General MacArthur's 
invasion at Inchon during the Korean War. 


FIGURE 3. TURNING MOVEMENT 


Amphibious, airborne, and air assault forces are uniquely valuable for conducting turning movements. 
However, because they will have to fight beyond the supporting distance of other ground forces, they 
will require heavy and continuous air and/or naval support. 


In addition to the envelopment and the turning movement, you must become familiar with the form of 
maneuver known as infiltration. The paragraphs which follow will introduce you to this form of 
maneuver. 


Infiltration 


Another means of reaching the enemy's rear without fighting through prepared defenses is infiltration ( 
Figure 4). Infiltration is the covert movement of all or part of the attacking force through enemy lines 
to a favorable position in his rear. Successful infiltration requires above all the avoidance of detection 
and engagement. That requirement limits the size and strength of the infiltrating force. Because this is 
true, infiltration can rarely defeat the defense by itself. Rather, it is normally used in conjunction with 
some other form of maneuver. 


FIGURE 4. INFILTRATION 


Infiltration is most feasible when the terrain is rough or when visibility is reduced. It is useful in areas 
poorly covered by observation and fire. It may also be used to; 


* attack lightly defended positions. 
* attack stronger positions from the flank or rear. 
¢ Secure key terrain in support of the main effort. 
¢ disrupt the enemy rear positions. 

Penetration 


The next form of maneuver is known as penetration. Penetration (Figure 5) is used when enemy flanks 
are not assailable and when time does not permit the use of some other form of maneuver. It attempts to 
rupture enemy defenses on a narrow front. It thereby tries to create both assailable flanks and access to 
the enemy's rear. 


Penetration typically comprises three stages: 
¢ Initial rupture of enemy positions. 
* Roll-up of the flanks one either side of the gap. 


¢ Exploitation to secure deep objectives. 


The penetration itself is vulnerable to flank attack, especially in its early stages. Therefore, penetrating 
forces must move rapidly, and follow-on forces must be close behind to secure and widen the 
shoulders. Fire support must concentrate on suppressing enemy defenses quickly, then shift to protect 
the flanks of the attack. 


Depending on the forces available, commanders may attempt penetration on one or several axes. When 
feasible, multiple penetrations are desirable. This is because they disperse the enemy's fires and 
complicate the commitment of his reserves. 


FIGURE 5. PENETRATION 


You should now be familiar with envelopment, the turning movement, infiltration, and penetration. The 
last form of maneuver to be discussed here is the frontal attack. 


Frontal Attack 


The frontal attack (Figure 6) strikes the enemy on a wide front over the most direct approaches. For 
deliberate attacks, it is the least economical form of maneuver. This is because it exposes the attacker to 
the concentrated fire of the defender. Simultaneously, it limits the effectiveness of the attacker's own 
fires. 


The frontal attack is the simplest form of maneuver. It is useful for overwhelming light defense, 
covering forces, or disorganized enemy forces. A frontal assault is often the best form of maneuver for 
a hasty attack or for a meeting engagement in which speed and simplicity are paramount. It is also a 
good form to use to exploit the effects of nuclear or chemical fires. Frontal attacks may be used during 
exploitation or pursuit. Subordinate elements of large formations may use frontal attacks when 
conducting an envelopment or penetration. 


The forms of maneuver have changed very little in modern history. Potential adversaries, as well as 
American leaders, understand and practice the forms of maneuver. Successful offensive operations 
depend less on the choice of the forms used than on their creative combination. Success will especially 
depend on the skill and audacity with which they are executed. 


Now that you know the forms of maneuver, you must understand the context, or tactical framework, 
within which offensive operations are conducted. 
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FIGURE 6. FRONTAL ATTACK. 
TACTICAL OFFENSIVE FRAMEWORK 


Military history repeatedly shows that the basis of all tactical offensive actions is a simple, complete 
concept of operation. This concept must permit rapid transition between offensive phases. 


In fighting their offensive battles, corps and divisions use these five complementary elements: 
¢ A main attack with supporting attacks as required. 
¢ Reserve operations in support of the attack. 


* A reconnaissance and security operation forward and to the flanks and rear of main and 
supporting attacks. 


* Acontinuous deep operation in vital parts of the zone of attack. 
¢ Rear area operations necessary to maintain offensive momentum. 


Higher echelons such as division or corps may conduct some deep and rear operations which could 
affect brigade and subordinate units (Figure 7). They should, therefore, coordinate their activities with 
the units that might be affected. Brigades and battalions do not normally conduct separate deep and rear 
operations. As a rule, these echelons look for and anticipate enemy uncommitted forces which may 


affect the ability to accomplish the mission. Subordinate echelons also provide all-round security to 
include protection of logistic trains in the rear. 


FIGURE 7. THE OFFENSIVE FRAMEWORK. 


Close Operation 


In the close operation, reconnaissance and security forces (covering forces and advance, flank, or rear 
guards) perform the following functions: 


* Locate the enemy and find gaps in his defenses. 

¢ Protect the force from surprise. 

¢ Develop the situation. 

* Give the commander time and space in which to react to the enemy. 


The main and supporting efforts maneuver around or through enemy defenses to occupy objectives that 
permit the defeat of defending forces. 


Reserves 
The commander then positions his reserves to weight the main effort. Reserves are used to: 
¢ Exploit success. 
¢ Reinforce or maintain momentum. 
¢ Deal with enemy counterattacks. 
¢ Provide security. 


* Complete the destruction of enemy forces. 


* Secure deep objectives. 


¢ Open the next phase of a campaign or major operation by seizing objectives beyond the 
defended area. 


Deep Operations 
Deep operations are used to: 

* Isolate enemy defenses. 

¢ Disorganize enemy reserves. 

¢ Disrupt enemy support. 

* Complicate the reconstitution of the defense during withdrawal. 
Rear Operations 


Rear operations assure freedom of action of committed and uncommitted forces and protect necessary 
combat support and combat service support from disruption. 


Corps, divisions, and maneuver brigades can perform any type of tactical offensive operation. 
Divisions, brigades, and battalions may also be employed as security forces, as reserves, or, in some 
cases, as elements of deep or rear operations. 


Maneuver battalions and companies attack, defend, delay, or move as part of their parent units 
operation. They form their own security elements and reserves as needed. 


All elements of an attacking force must be able to move quickly and change orientation rapidly. They 
must be able to mass and disperse on the move and accept new missions without loss of time or 
momentum. Synchronization must be preserved in spite of rapid movement, battle losses, and changes 
in the main effort. Units in all elements of offensive tactical operations must be prepared to defend 
when they are finally halted. 


CONCLUSION 


The purposes, characteristics, and phases of offensive operations are all important to your study of 
tactical doctrine. Along with the forms of maneuver and the tactical framework, they form the basis for 
tactical offensive operations. In lesson 2, you will learn about the actual conduct of offensive 
operations. Before you begin lesson 2, take the practice exercise. It will help you measure how much 
you have learned so far. 


LESSON 1 
PRACTICE EXERCISE 


Instructions The following items will test your understanding of the material covered in 
this lesson. There is only one correct answer for each item. When you have 
completed the exercise, check your answers. If you answer any item 
incorrectlly, review that part of the lesson which contains the portion 
involved. 


SITUATION: 


You are the S3 of a mechanized infantry brigade. You have been tasked to conduct a class on the 
fundamentals of offense. Use this situation for questions 1 through 5. 


1. In instructing the officers of the brigade on the purposes of the offensive, 
you state there are 


OA. six purposes. 


B. seven purposes. 
C. eight purposes. 
D. nine purposes. 


2. You instruct the officers that the key to ensure speed in the conduct of an 
attack, they should 


A. use multiple avenues of attack for the main effort. 
B. provide for decentralized command and control. 
C. violently execute the plan by fire and maneuver. 
D. develop a detailed scheme of maneuver. 


3. You are explaining the characteristics of the offensive; for an offensive 
operation to be successful it takes audacity, speed, flexibility, surprise and 


A. deep attacks. 
B. seizing key terrain. 
C. concentration. 


D. deceive the enemy 


4. You are asking questions on the forms of maneuver. The envelopment 
maneuver will allow the commander to move his main effort around or over 
the enemy's defenses 


A. to secure key terrain. 

B. to strike at his flanks and rear. 
C. to strike his strong position. 
D. to rupture the position. 


5. Infiltration is the covert movement of the attacking force through enemy 
lines to a favorable position in his rear. Because of the limited force used, it 


A. rarely defeats the enemy. 
B. must rely on indirect fire support. 
C. rolls up the flanks and gaps. 


D. exposes the attackers to concentrated fire. 


SITUATION: You are a task force commander conducting offensive operations. The enemy forces are 
weakening by each engagement. Use this situation for questions 6 through 10. 


6. During the attack, enemy resistance has collapsed. You, the commander of a 
task force, issue a fragmentary order to assume a 


A. movement to contact. 
B. hasty attack. 

C. penetration. 

D. pursuit. 


7. Your company team attack has been temporarily halted. You issue a 
fragmentary order to 


A. prepare for rear operation. 
B. prepare to defend. 

C. provide security. 

D. disrupt the enemy's support. 


8. As you prepare an operation order for a tactical offensive action, the basis 
on which you prepare the order 


A. is a simple, complete concept of the operation. 
B. is to conform to the forms of maneuver. 
C. is the tactical framework. 


D. depends on the forces available. 


10. 


In conducting offensive operations, you can expect the brigade commander 
to position his reserves 


A. to weight the main effort. 

B. in the main battle area. 

C. to support the brigade teams. 
D. to isolate the enemy's defenses. 


You are the commander of a security force. You can expect to perform one 
of the following functions: 


A. Disorganize enemy reserves. 
B. Reinforce momentum. 
C. Develop the situation. 


D. Secure deep objective. 


LESSON 2 
CONDUCTING OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


TASK: 
Identify the types and characteristics of tactical offensive operations. 


CONDITIONS: 
Given the subcourse material for this lesson, a training scenario and extracts, as applicable, the student 
will complete the practice exercise at the end of this lesson. 


STANDARD: 

The student will demonstrate his comprehension and knowledge of the task by identifying the types 
and characteristics of the tactical offensive operations; and identifying the considerations and 
techniques for planning, preparing, and conducting attacks; and identifying the types and characteristics 
of and planning considerations for special purpose operations. 


REFERENCE: 
FM 71-2 
FM 100-5 


GENERAL 


Aggressive initiatives on the part of subordinate commanders is an outstanding element which 
contributes to the success of offensive operations. Other attributes of success in the offensive include: 


@ Rapid shifts in the main effort to take advantage of opportunities. 
@ Momentum. 
@ The deepest, most rapid destruction of enemy defenses possible. 


The ideal attack should resemble what Liddel Hart called the "expanding torrent." It should move fast. 
It should follow reconnaissance units or successful probes through gaps in enemy defenses. By shifting 
its strength quickly, it will widen penetrations and reinforce its successes. By this means, the ideal 
attack carries the battle deep into the enemy's rear. The ideal attack rapidly destroys or brings under 
control those forces or areas that are critical to the enemy's overall defensive organization. This occurs 
before the enemy can react to the attack. 


This lesson will introduce you to the critical elements of tactical offensive operations. You will learn 
about planning, preparing, and conducting attacks. Finally, the lesson will consider the unique 
considerations needed for planning special purpose operations. The lesson begins with a discussion of 
the types and characteristics of tactical offensive operations. 


Learning Event 1: 
IDENTIFY THE TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF TACTICAL OFFENSIVE 
OPERATIONS 


In any offensive campaign, the commander should try to collapse enemy defenses as quickly as 
possible. At the same time, he must protect his forces from unnecessary losses. Offensive campaigns 


should seek to retain the initiative. They should attempt to strike enemy weaknesses and to attack the 
enemy in great depth. A good offense will create fluid conditions which prevent the enemy from 
organizing a coherent defense. 


As part of either offensive or defensive campaigns and major operations, corps, divisions, and smaller 
tactical level units may be given missions that require movement to contact, hasty attack, deliberate 
attack, exploitation, or pursuit. A battalion task force movement to contact will be discussed first. 


MOVEMENT TO CONTACT 


The battalion task force conducts a movement to contact to make or regain contact with the enemy and 
to develop the situation. Task forces conduct movement to contact independently or as part of a larger 
force (Figure 8). The battalion task force will normally be given a movement to contact mission as the 
lead element of a brigade attack, or as a counterattack element of a brigade or division. Movement to 
contact terminates with the occupation of an assigned objective or when enemy resistance requires the 
battalion to deploy and conduct an attack to continue forward movement. 


A task force given a movement to contact mission is assigned a zone of action or an axis of advance 
and an objective at a depth sufficient to ensure contact with the enemy. Movement to contact is 
conducted in a manner that allows the task force to maneuver to fully develop the situation, maintain 
freedom of action, and, if possible, defeat the enemy once contact is made. Key planning 


considerations for the movement to contact are: 


FIGURE 8. BATTALION TASK FORCE MOVEMENT TO CONTACT 
AS PART OF A BRIGADE ATTACK. 
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Movement 


Task force movement is oriented on the objective and along any assigned axis of advance. The task 
force moves consistent with the following factors: 


@ Speed required by brigade. 


@ Available avenues of approach. 


@ Requirements to maintain mutual support between maneuver units, security, and fire support to 


the security force. 
@ Making contact with the smallest element possible. 


@ Reacting to contact faster than the enemy. 


Task Organization 


The task force is organized with a security force, advance guard, main body, and flank and rear guards. 


Security force 


@ The security force is normally established with the battalion scout platoon. Engineers and 
forward observers are attached to the scout platoon and the security force as necessary. 
Normally, the screening force has initial priority of indirect fires. The mission of the security 
force is to determine the size, activity, location, and depth of the enemy force. Decisive 
engagement is avoided, but once found, the enemy must be kept under surveillance and his 
activity reported. 


@ The security force is assigned area reconnaissance missions. It must cover the frontage of the 


task force axis of advance. 


@ The security force must be far enough ahead of the advance guard (usually 2 to 6 kilometers) to 
provide adequate warning and sufficient space for them to maneuver. However, the security 
force must not be so far ahead that the advance guard cannot rapidly assist in disengaging from 
the enemy should that become necessary. The advance guard keys its movement on the 
movement of the security force. 


@ When the enemy force is discovered, the security force calls for and adjusts fires on the enemy. 
Once the lead elements close on the enemy, the screening force places fires on the enemy's 
positions in depth or on forces maneuvering against the main body. 


Advance guard 


@ The advance guard for a task force movement to contact is usually a company team. Its 
composition is METT-T dependent. In open terrain, a tank-heavy team is preferred. At night, a 
mechanized-infantry-heavy team is preferred. The engineers follow or are attached to the lead 
elements. When a task force is moving in parallel columns, the two lead companies are task 
organized accordingly. The mission of the advance guard is to provide security for the main 
body and facilitate its uninterrupted advance. This is done by rapidly developing the situation 


upon encountering the enemy's force, destroying reconnaissance or delaying enemy forces, and 
reducing obstacles. 


@ The advance guard is the task force commander's initial main effort. Priority of fires is shifted to 
the advance guard once it is committed. 


@ In planning the movement to contact, each contingency operation should revolve around the 
actions of the advance guard. The lead elements must be well trained and well rehearsed on 
battle drills, especially those involving obstacle reductions and actions on contact. 


Main body 


@ The main body remains 1 to 2 kilometers behind the advance guard lead element, keying its 
movement to that of the advance guard. The main body remains close to the advance guard to 
provide responsive support when it is committed. 


@ The main body of the task force contains the bulk of the combat elements and is arrayed to 
achieve all-round security. It is flexible enough to maneuver rapidly to a decisive point on the 
battlefield to destroy the enemy. The tactical CP follows the advance guard; the main CP moves 
behind the lead element of the main body. 


@ The use of standard formations and battle drills allows the battalion commander to rapidly shift 
combat power on the battlefield. Companies employ the appropriate movement techniques 
within the battalion formation. 


Flank and rear guards 


@ Flank security is normally accomplished with platoon-size elements from one or more of the 
companies in the main body providing a flank guard under company control. These elements 
are located at a distance from the main body that would allow the task force time and space to 
maneuver to either flank. In open terrain, this distance may extend from 2 to 3 kilometers. 
Indirect fires are planned on major flank approaches to enhance security. 


@ The trailing company of the main body provides a rear guard to protect the task force rear. 


@ Security is also attained by rapid forward movement which gives the enemy less time to react or 
to reposition forces to attack the task force. 


Integration of combat support and combat service support elements 


@ Antiarmor. Antiarmor platoons are used as flank and rear security or are positioned to 
overwatch the advance guard. 


@ Scout platoons. The scout platoon is normally the battalion task force security force. When not 
performing as the security force, the scout platoon is employed in a flank screen or required to 
maintain contact with an adjacent battalion task force. 


@ Field artillery. Priority targets and family of scatterable mines (FASCAM) are allocated to the 
security force and advance guard. Direct support field artillery is provided by the brigade or 


division. Field artillery units are positioned by brigade to provide continuous indirect fires for 
the moving battalion task force. 


@ Mortars. The task force mortars are placed under the operational control of the advance guard to 
provide responsive fires and smoke to support initial actions on contact. 


@ Air Force. Close air support (CAS), if available, is employed to interdict enemy counterattack 
forces or destroy defensive positions. 


@ GSR. GSRs are employed on flank avenues of approach to provide early warning to the 
battalion task force. If movement occurs during limited visibility, GSRs may be used to guide 
the advance guard and elements of the main body toward the objective. 


@ Air defense Artillery. ADA assets are generally employed to provide area coverage for the task 
force, and to cover movement through restricted areas. However, some ADA assets may be 
placed in direct support of the advance guard. 


@ Engineers. Priority of engineer support is to mobility. Elements of the supporting engineer unit 
are employed with the security force to reconnoiter obstacles. Engineers travel with the advance 
guard to assist in mobility of the advance guard and main body. AVLBs move to the rear of the 
advance guard to be in position to provide responsive support to the maneuver of the main body. 
FASCAM is planned to support the security force and the advance guard. 


@ Combat trains. The task force may form unit trains for an extended movement to contact. 
Otherwise, it forms into echeloned combat and field trains. The combat or unit trains move as 
part of the task force main body. The combat trains consist of the command post, support 
platoon, and medical platoon. All other assets not essential for tactical support are located at the 
field trains. 


@ Support platoon. The task force support platoon moves with the main body during the 
movement to contact. The support platoon priority of support is to Class III and Class V. 
Communications are maintained with the battalion combat trains command post (CP) and field 
trains CP to monitor the fight and responsively switch support to a redesignated main effort. 


@ Medical platoon. Priority of effort of the medical platoon is to the evacuation of wounded. 


@® Maintenance platoon. The maintenance platoon detaches a trail party to the battalion task force 
rear guard. The trail party to the battalion task force rear guard. The trail party recovers or 
repairs damaged equipment or coordinates its collection with the FSB. All other maintenance 
assets locate with the field trains and prepare to provide support once the situation allows. 


MEETING ENGAGEMENT AND ACTIONS ON CONTACT 


The meeting engagement is normally the result of a movement to contact. A meeting engagement is the 
initial contact that occurs when a task force not completely deployed for battle encounters an enemy 
force on which little information is known. The enemy may be moving or stationary. The task force 
commander wargames contingencies to define how much initiative he will allow subordinate 
commanders in reacting to a meeting engagement. The goal, once contact is made, is to quickly and 
decisively overcome the enemy before he can effectively react. To do so, the battalion commander 


keeps his force in a position to maneuver immediately to the contact, gather and report information, and 
issue instructions. 


The security force makes the initial contact. They must quickly determine the size and activity of the 
enemy force and avoid being fixed or destroyed--if possible, the security force avoids detection. 


If the enemy is moving, the screening force determines the direction of movement and the size and 
composition of the force. The screening force forward observer (FO) places fire on the lead enemy 
companies. Speed of decision and execution is critical when the enemy is moving. When two forces 
converge, threat doctrine calls for his force to immediately conduct a hasty attack from the line of 
march and attempt envelopment. 


If the enemy is stationary, the security force determines if enemy positions are prepared and reinforced 
by obstacles or minefields. The security force attempts to identify individual antitank weapon positions, 
and the enemy's flanks and gaps in his positions. 


The advance guard quickly moves to overpower and destroy platoon-size and smaller security forces 
and combat outposts. Larger forces normally will require deployment of the main body. The advance 
guard protects the main body and allows the task force the freedom to maneuver by fixing larger than 
platoon-size enemy forces. 


In developing the situation, the advance guard commander maintains pressure on the enemy by fire and 
maneuver. He probes and conducts a vigorous reconnaissance of the enemy's flanks to determine his 
exact location, composition, and disposition. The information gained by the security force and advance 
guard is used to develop a task force plan of action. 


The task force commander has several action on contact options based on the enemy's situation and his 
mission. 


Bypass. 


If rapid forward movement is required, and if bypass of enemy forces has been authorized by the 
brigade commander, the task force can bypass. If the size and mobility of the bypassed force represents 
a threat, the enemy force must be fixed or contained until released by brigade follow-on forces or 
reserve. 


Hasty ambush. 


Ambush is effective against a moving force that is not aware of the presence of the task force. Instead 
of immediately opening fire, the advance guard (and possibly the entire task force) moves into hasty 
firing positions oriented on an engagement area. When most of the enemy formation is in the 
engagement area, the enemy is attacked by massed fires and maneuver. 


Hasty attack. 


Task force planning and standing operating procedure (SOP) reactions to contact define the criteria for 
conducting hasty attacks or for slowing the advance to prepare a deliberate attack. Preparations for a 
deliberate attack are initiated when the enemy is in strong, prepared positions with extensive obstacles, 
bypass is not authorized, and a hasty attack is not possible or has failed. 


Defense. 


The task force may defend after making contact with a stronger force or as a prelude to a deliberate 
attack. The task force defends initially from hasty positions, employing spoiling or counterattacks as 
possible to slow and disrupt the enemy advance. 


HASTY ATTACK 


The hasty attack is conducted either as a result of a meeting engagement or when bypass has not been 
authorized and the enemy force is in a vulnerable position. Hasty attacks are initiated and controlled 
with fragmentary orders (FRAGOs). There are two categories of hasty attack depending on the 
disposition of the enemy--an attack against a moving enemy force and an attack against a stationary 
enemy force. 


Attack against a moving force. 


When two opposing forces converge, the side that wins is normally the one that acts fastest and 
maneuvers to positions of advantage against the opponent's flank. Task force contingency planning and 
SOP reactions to contact facilitate the execution of a hasty attack. The advance guard attacks or 
defends, depending on the size and disposition of the enemy force. The task force commander 
maneuvers trailing or adjacent teams against the enemy's flank or rear, while attacking by fire and 
interdicting enemy units attempting to do the same (Figure 9). 


FIGURE 9. HASTY ATTACK AGAINST A MOVING ENEMY FORCE 
Tanks normally lead the attack; BFVs and TOWs overwatch and support the maneuvering tanks by fire. 


FASCAM, smoke, and other supporting fires may be used to disrupt enemy maneuver and cover that of 
the task force. 


The scouts and advance guard provide initial information on the enemy force and develop the situation. 


The lead company team defends from hasty positions to fix the enemy element. 


A company team seizes high ground to provide overwatch and flank security. 


The trail team(s) counterattacks the enemy flanks supported by field artillery, antiarmor company, and 
CAS. 


Task organization is not changed. 
Attack Against a Stationary Force. 


A hasty attack against a stationary force (composed mainly of individual fighting positions and hasty 
protective obstacles) is initiated after scouts or lead company teams reconnoiter the enemy's positions 
to find flanks or gaps that can be exploited. This must be done quickly to gain the initiative. The task 
force coordinates maneuver elements and supporting fires to avoid a piecemeal commitment of combat 
power. 


The task force commander coordinates the actions of his subordinates through FRAGOs and previously 
issued contingency plans and control measures. He clearly states the time, direction, and objectives of 
the attack. He develops the situation to find and secure or clear approaches to the enemy's flank or rear. 


Dismounted infantry assaults supported by direct and indirect fires may be necessary to defeat the 
enemy. Tanks support by fire and begin their assault timed to arrive on the enemy position at the same 
time as the dismounted infantry. Dismounted infantry clears the position before resumption of mounted 
movement. 


Integration of Combat, Combat Support, and Combat Service Support Elements. 
Maneuver 


- Scout platoon. During the hasty attack, the scout platoon quickly determines enemy 
locations and dispositions. It is then deployed to the battalion's most critical flank in a screen 
role, or beyond the objective to provide early warning of enemy reinforcement. 


- Antiarmor company. Antiarmor platoons are deployed quickly to positions that provide 
overwatch to the main attack. 


Fire support. 
- Field artillery. Priority of support is to maneuvering elements. 


- Mortars. Mortars are placed under the control of the FSO to provide general support to the 
battalion. Priority of support is to smoke operations to facilitate maneuver. 


- Air Force. Immediate CAS is requested to support the battalion's main attack. 
Intelligence. 
GSRs are deployed to cover possible avenues of approach into the flank(s) of the attacking battalion. 
Air defense artillery. 


ADA assets move closely as possible to the attacking company team to provide protection from enemy 
air. 


Mobility, countermobility, survivability, 


- Engineers. During the hasty attack, engineers move with the lead company team to assist in 
breaching obstacles and provide mobility support to follow-on company teams. 


- NBC. Chemical (nonpersistent) agents are planned to interdict threat counterattacking 
forces. 


Combat service support. 


- Combat trains. At the initiation of the hasty attack, the combat trains deploy to a location that will 
not interfere with the maneuver of battalion task force company teams, or the elements of follow-on 
units. The combat trains CP eavesdrops on the operation, anticipates logistical requirements, and 
prepares to "push" them forward. 


Medical platoon. 


The aid station establishes operations near an MSR or easily identifiable spot and prepares to triage and 
evacuate wounded. 


DELIBERATE ATTACK 


Task force deliberate attacks differ from the hasty attack to that they are characterized by precise 
planning based on detailed information, thorough preparation, and rehearsals. Deliberate attacks 
normally include large volumes of supporting fires, main and supporting attacks, and deception 
measures. 


The tank or mechanized infantry battalion will normally conduct a deliberate attack as the main or 
supporting effort of a brigade attack, or as the brigade reserve. 


A deliberate attack requires time for collecting and evaluating enemy information, reconnoitering, 
planning, and coordinating. The attack may be made from positions in contact or through a forward 
unit following a passage of lines. Attachments and task organization may be changed to fit the concept 
of operation. The commander must provide the necessary combat support for each company team and 
establish proper command and control relationships between units. The commander should designate 
support, breaching, and assault forces and position them in the attack formation for anticipated 
breaching operations. 


Detailed plans for fire and maneuver are completed for an area that has been reconnoitered. Planning 
for actions beyond the limit of reconnaissance is less restrictive, with maneuver of forces and firepower 
planned in broader terms to provide flexibility and allow initiative. 


Planning the deliberate attack. 
@ Adhere, as a minimum, to the 1/3 - 2/3 rule. 
@ Follow troop-leading procedures to use available time efficiently. 


@ Issue warning orders to initiate leader reconnaissance, movement, and subordinate unit planning 
and preparation. 


@ Conduct detailed reconnaissance and IPB to determine precise locations, orientations, 
dispositions, and intent of the enemy. 


@ Use a reverse planning process to develop detailed plans from the objective area back to the LD 
or assembly area. 


@ Designate a main attack. 
@ Task-organize maneuver units to support the main effort for each phase of the operation. 


@ Ensure that coordination and synchronization of maneuver, CS, and CSS assets is built into the 
plan and supports the main attack. 


@ Deliver the order from a vantage point that overlooks the terrain and ensure that the order 
contains a clear statement of mission and intent. 


@ Conduct rehearsals of the fire support plan and, to the extent possible, the movement plan. 


@ Conduct continuous reconnaissance and schedule a final intelligence update just before the 
attack. 


TECHNIQUES FOR THE DELIBERATE ATTACK 


The commander employs those techniques that will avoid striking the enemy's main strength. He uses 
deception to deceive the enemy as to the point of the main attack; he uses surprise to take advantage of 
his initiative in determining the time and place of his attacks; and he uses the indirect approach to strike 
the enemy on the flanks and rear. 


Battalion task forces penetrate enemy company defenses to isolate and destroy elements of platoon size 
or smaller. The battalion task force completes the defeat of the enemy company in detail. Throughout 
the attack, the task force remains ready for enemy counterattacks and prepared to exploit success. 


The coordinated attack is usually conducted in four phases. The task force will-- 
Close on the objective. 

@ Isolate the site for penetration. 

@ Breach or penetrate to gain a foothold into the position. 

@ Exploit the penetration. 


- Close on the objective. The commander uses terrain or limited visibility or both to avoid 
enemy fires and to exploit weaknesses or gaps in the enemy defense. Envelopment is the 
preferred form of maneuver. When natural cover and concealment is unavailable, the 
commander uses smoke, suppression, and speed to minimize exposure to enemy weapons 
systems. Enemy "fire sacks" are avoided. 


- Isolate the site for penetration. Regardless of the form of maneuver used to close on the 
objective, a penetration is usually required during the deliberate attack. 


The commander masses overwhelming combat power at the point of initial penetration. 


Artillery and mortar fires (including smoke) are used to suppress adjacent enemy positions and isolate 
the objective. 


Overwatch is positioned where direct fire weapons can support the assault and prevent enemy 
reinforcement. 


Envelopment is the preferred form of maneuver at every echelon. The enemy is attacked from a 
favorable direction based on his strength and orientation. Deliberate attacks are normally conducted 
against prepared defenses and require the infantry to dismount in the assault. The stronger the defenses, 
the more deliberate and methodical the attack and the greater the reliance on dismounted infantry. 


- Breach or penetrate to gain a foothold. 


Infantry dismounts outside the range of enemy direct fire weapons systems and moves forward by 
covered and concealed routes under the protective fires of tanks and BFVs positioned in overwatch. 


The penetration of the enemy position is made on a narrow front. Bypass of obstacles is preferred to 
breach. The breach must lead to an exploitable weakness or gap in the enemy's defenses. 


The infantry uses breaching and assault techniques similar to those used in the assault of a complex 
obstacle, and will reduce trench lines, bunkers, fortified positions, and the antitank weapons in them. 


- Exploit the penetration. 


Tanks will frequently follow the dismount elements and support from close overwatch. Tanks then 
move to exploit the initial breach as quickly as possible. 


Bradleys use the long-range stabilized fire of the 25-mm gun and TOW to provide effective overwatch 
fires. Bradleys will leave overwatch when the antitank defenses are destroyed and assist in exploiting 
the breach and holding the shoulders of the penetration. 


Reconnaissance elements use the penetration to reposition as required and obtain information on enemy 
positions in depth. 


Reserves widen and deepen the penetration, and prepare to repulse counterattacks. 


Once the objective is cleared, the mounted attack is continued to subsequent objectives or the task force 
begins consolidation and reorganization. 


The battalion task force must integrate and coordinate combat, combat support, and combat service 
support to capitalize on them as combat multipliers. 


Maneuver. Normally, the task force scheme of maneuver for a deliberate attack employs three 
elements: main attack, supporting attack, and reserve. 


- Main attack. The mission of the main attack is to penetrate the enemy's defenses and secure 
the terrain to be seized. The main attack emphasizes the indirect approach. 


- Supporting attack. The mission of the supporting attack is to fix or suppress an enemy force 
not being directly assaulted by the main attack. The supporting attack accomplishes its mission 


by emphasizing fire rather than maneuver. The fires of the supporting attack must be combined 
with indirect fires to achieve the maximum effectiveness. 


- Reserve. The task force normally retains a reserve to complete the destruction of the 
enemy's position or to exploit the success of the attack. The reserve may be used initially to 
overwatch the main attack. 


- Scout platoon. During the preparation for the deliberate attack, the primary mission of the 
platoon is reconnaissance missions to gather intelligence on enemy defensive locations, 
orientation, and dispositions. Zone reconnaissance missions to facilitate the movement of the 
main, supporting, and reserve units are a secondary mission. During the attack, the scout 
platoon's mission is to report enemy repositioning and counterattack. It prepares to screen to the 
front of the battalion task force upon consolidation of the objective. 


- Antiarmor company. Antitank elements are normally positioned to provide overwatch and 
support-by-fire onto the objective and potential enemy counterattack routes. 


@ Fire Support. 


- Field artillery. The task force commander employs field artillery to aid his company teams 
in moving forward. In the deliberate attack, preparation fires and/or series of targets are often 
planned and delivered on the objective in accordance with a predetermined time schedule. The 
commander plans fires to suppress, isolate, and blind the enemy forces in and about the axis of 
advance and objective area. These fires are both smoke and HE. In addition, short duration 
FASCAM is used to help isolate and impair the enemy's ability to counterattack. 


- Mortars. Mortars move well forward with the main effort. Although they can provide HE 
suppression, their primary mission is smoke placed in front of the objective and between the 
task force and the enemy to conceal friendly movement and isolate the enemy by obscuring 
enemy weapon systems. Once on the objective, the mortars position to provide general support 
to the battalion task force defense. 


- Air Force. Close air support missions are planned and flown at the request of the battalion 
task force. The number of sorties received is dependent on the number allocated by brigade. The 
deliberate attack planning process requires detailed planning, integration, and coordination of 
CAS with the battalion task force scheme of maneuver. Tank and artillery positions are the 
priorities of CAS in the deliberate attack. 


@ Air Defense Artillery. During the deliberate attack, ADA assets are positioned well forward to 
support the main effort. ADA coverage for the main effort is focused against likely air avenues 
of approach and concentrated at choke points and river crossing sites. 


@ Mobility, Countermobility, Survivability. 


- Mobility. Normally, reconnaissance is done by troops who are to breach obstacles, 
accompanied by an engineer who will assist in the assessment of obstacles. Engineer elements 
are employed well forward with the main attack to enhance mobility. They accompany the 
breaching force and assist in reduction and crossing of obstacles encountered. In the deliberate 


attack, stealthy prebreach of obstacles by engineers or dismounted infantry is a preferred 
technique. 


- Countermobility. Short duration FASCAM can be planned behind an enemy unit to seal 
withdrawal routes or counterattack routes. 


@ Combat Service Support. The combat trains normally do not accompany the battalion task force 
during the deliberate attack. They remain in a location and readiness posture that allows them to 
move forward rapidly to planned locations from which to effect CSS upon consolidation on the 
objective. 


EXPLOITATION 


The exploitation is conducted to take advantage of success in battle. Exploitation prevents the enemy 
from reconstituting an organized defense or conducting an orderly withdrawal. It may follow any 
successful attack. The task force normally participates in the exploitation as part of a larger force. The 
keys to successful exploitation are speed in execution and maintaining direct pressure on the enemy. 


Opportunities for exploitation are indicated by- 

@ An increase in the number of enemy prisoners. 

@ An increase in abandoned materiel. 

@ The overrunning of artillery, command facilities, signal installations, and supply dumps. 

@ A decrease in enemy resistance. 

@ A breakdown in enemy command and control as evidenced by confusion and a loss of cohesion. 
Exploiting force missions include-- 

@ Securing objectives deep in the enemy rear. 

@ Cutting lines of communication. 

@ Surrounding and destroying enemy units. 

@ Denying escape routes to an encircled force. 

@ Destroying enemy reserves, CS, and CSS units and assets. 


The task force conducting an exploitation moves rapidly to the enemy's rear area using movement to 
contact techniques, avoiding or bypassing enemy combat units, and destroying lightly defended and 
undefended enemy installations and activities. Bypassed enemy forces are reported to brigade 
headquarters for destruction by followand-support forces. The task force is usually assigned an 
objective deep in the enemy rear based on the higher commander's intent. This objective may be one 
that will contribute significantly to the destruction of organized resistance or one for orientation and 
control. 


@ If the mission is to seize or secure a deep objective, the task force avoids engagements and 
moves to the objective as quickly as possible. 


@ If the objective is assigned for orientation and control, the task force seeks targets anywhere in 
its zone of action or along its axis of advance. In this case, the exploitation is executed as a tank 
sweep. 


The exploitation continues day and night for as long as the opportunity permits. The initial plan must 
ensure that adequate stocks of fuel, spare parts, ammunition, protective clothing, decontaminants, 
medical supplies, and food are available to the task force. The momentum of the exploitation must not 
be slowed because of lack of support. Aerial resupply may be requested during the exploitation. 


PURSUIT 


The pursuit normally follows a successful exploitation. It differs from an exploitation in that a pursuit 
is oriented primarily on the enemy force rather than on terrain objectives. While a terrain objective may 
be designated, the enemy force is the primary objective. The purpose of the pursuit is to run the enemy 
down and destroy him. 


The task force participates in the pursuit as part of a larger force. The pursuit is conducted using a 
direct-pressure force, an encircling force, and a follow-and-support force. The task force may comprise 
or be part of any of these forces. 


@ The direct-pressure force denies the enemy units the opportunity to rest, regroup, or resupply by 
repeated hasty attacks to force them to defend without support or to stay on the move. The 
direct-pressure force envelops, cuts off, destroys, and harasses enemy elements. 


@ The encircling force moves with all possible speed to get in the enemy rear, block his escape, 
and, with the direct-pressure force, destroy him. The enveloping force advances along routes 
parallel to the enemy's line of retreat to establish positions ahead of the enemy main force. 


@ The follow-and-support force is organized to destroy bypassed enemy units, relieve 
directpressure force elements, secure lines of communication, secure key terrain, or guard 
prisoners or key installations. 


Engineers in exploitation and pursuit operations should be well forward in the columns to aid the 
movement of the force. Breaching equipment must be well forward in anticipation of encountering and 
breaching destroyed bridges, road craters, abatis, and interdiction mining. 


This concludes this learning event. You should now be familiar with the types and characteristics of 
tactical offensive operations. This includes the methods for movement to contact and the attacks that 
can be initiated against the enemy. You should also be familiar with the methods to continue an attack 
by exploitation and/or pursuit of the enemy force. 


The next learning event will introduce you to the considerations and techniques for planning, preparing, 
and conducting offensive operations. 


Learning Event 2: 
IDENTIFY THE CONSIDERATIONS AND TECHNIQUES FOR PLANNING, PREPARING, 
AND CONDUCTING ATTACKS 


When a commander of a force receives an offensive mission, he immediately issues a warning order to 
alert his subordinate elements. He must then plan and prepare for the attack. First, he must make an 
estimate of the situation and identify the objectives. Then he considers the tasks required to gain the 
objectives. And finally, he must issue the attack order. Only with proper planning, preparation, and 
conduct of the attack will the commander be able to control the area or defeat the enemy. 


This learning event will introduce you to the significant aspects of offensive operations; aspects that 
must be considered to properly plan, prepare for, and conduct an attack. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING THE ATTACK 


As the commander makes his estimate of the situation, he must consider various factors vital to the 
success of the mission. Factors that he should consider are: 


@ Mission. 

@ Enemy. 

@ Terrain and weather. 

@ Troops. 

@ Time. 
Each of these factors will be discussed in detail in the following paragraphs. 
Mission 


Offensive operations should allow subordinate commanders the greatest possible freedom. Whenever 
possible, subordinate elements should be assigned an objective and zone without further restrictions. 
Some operations require greater control and coordination. In these cases, it may be necessary to give 
the subordinate elements more detailed orders for the attack. 


In all cases, commanders need to anticipate likely developments during an attack. They must bear their 
superior's mission and intentions and make preparations to continue beyond their objectives. 


Enemy 


The commander must also consider the dispositions, equipment, doctrine, capability, and probable 
intentions of the enemy. Because of the strength of established defenses, commanders should 
aggressively seek gaps or weak points in the enemy's defenses. Commanders plan to penetrate enemy 
security area, overcome obstacles, avoid the strengths of established defenses, and destroy the 
coherence of the defenses. This requires an active intelligence collection. Enemy reserves must be 
identified and located. Air defenses and air capabilities are a vital part of the intelligence estimate. 


Terrain and Weather 
Attacking commanders should select avenues of approach that: 
@ Permits rapid advance. 
@ Allows for maneuver by the attacking force. 
@ Provides cover and concealment. 
@ Permits lateral shifting of reserves. 
@ Allows for good communication. 
@ Resists obstruction by enemy obstacles. 
@ Orient on key terrain. 


Weather conditions that affect mobility, concealment, and air support should be exploited when 
possible. 


Battalion task forces and company teams advance from one covered and concealed position to the next. 
To sustain momentum, tanks and mechanized task forces must move forward; so must field and air 
defense artillery, engineers, and combat service support units. 


Terrain chosen for the main effort should allow rapid movement into the enemy's rear area; however, an 
initial maneuver over difficult terrain may be desirable if the enemy can be surprised. Commanders 
should reconnoiter the terrain where the main effort is to be conducted. Special attention should be 
given to obstacles. The commander must plan to negotiate or avoid urban areas, rivers, extreme slopes, 
thick forests, or soft ground between their units and their objective. Such terrain when parallel to the 
axis of advance can be used to protect the attacker's own flanks. Key terrain along the axis of advance 
must be either seized or controlled by fire. When present, decisive terrain becomes the focal point of 
the attack. Weather and visibility conditions can have significant effects on offensive operations. 
Ground conditions will increase or reduce the number of avenues available for maneuver and will 
affect speed of movement for all forces. 


Troops 


Dismounted infantry opens approaches for armor and mechanized forces by attacking through heavy 
cover or by penetrating antiarmor defenses. Air assault or airborne units can seize objectives in depth to 
block enemy reserves or secure choke points. Armor units move rapidly through gaps to disorganize the 
defense in depth. Field and air defense artillery, and engineers all perform critical functions and must 
be used to support all elements of the attacking force. Aviation units must engage the full range of 
enemy ground targets. 


Time 


Commanders should remember the warning of Clausewitz's: "Time not used by the attacker benefits the 
defender." Offensive actions become harder to conduct as the defender organizes the ground and brings 
up more troops. Nonetheless, the attacker must take the time necessary to synchronize and to 
concentrate all available combat power for the attack. 


General Patton, who stressed the efficient use of time in all his operations, carefully distinguished haste 
from speed. 


"Haste exits," he wrote, "when troops are committed without proper reconnaissance, without the 
arrangement for proper supporting fire, and before every available man has been brought up. The result 
of such an attack will be to get the troops into action early, but to complete the action very slowly. 
"Speed is acquired by making the necessary reconnaissance, providing the proper artillery and other 
tactical support, including air support, bringing up every man and then launching the attack with a 
predetermined plan so that the time under fire will be reduced to the minimum. At the battalion level 
four hours spent in preparation for an attack will probably ensure the time spent under fire not 
exceeding thirty minutes. One hour spent in...preparation...will most certainly ensure time under fire 
lasting many hours with bloody casualties." 


Once an attack is underway, time remains critical. The attack can succeed only if it achieves its 
objective before the enemy recovers his balance, identifies the threat, and masses forces and fires 
against it. Time is therefore vital to the attacker; he must prolong the enemy's surprise, confusion, and 
disorganization for as long as possible. 


PLANNING FOR ATTACKS 


Commanders use mission orders to describe the overall mission of the force, their own intent, the 
concept of operation and the missions of their subordinate units. Commanders should minimize 
restrictions they impose on the freedom of action of subordinates. Commanders should consider the 
factors discussed below when planning for attacks. 


Situation and Available Resources 


In designating objectives, the commander must consider the mission, the enemy's situation (including 
enemy dispositions in depth), troops available and their combat effectiveness, the terrain, the weather, 
and the time-space relationships. 


After selecting his objectives, he develops the scheme of maneuver, allocates available forces, and 
plans for fire support, combat support, and combat service support. 


Plan the Scheme of Maneuver 


The scheme of maneuver seeks to gain an advantage of position over the enemy, to close with him 
rapidly, to overrun him if possible, and to destroy his ability to resist. The commander determines the 
specific form of maneuver or the combination of forms as part of his estimate of the situation. He 
selects a scheme of maneuver that facilitates seizing the objective rapidly and positioning the force for 
subsequent operations. 


Surprise, attacking the enemy weakness, and exploitation of the enemy are desirable characteristics of 
any scheme of maneuver. 


Surprise the Enemy. 


Surprise and an indirect approach are desirable characteristics of any scheme of maneuver. When a 
geographically indirect approach is not available, the commander can achieve a similar effect by doing 
the unexpected--striking earlier, in greater force, with unexpected weapons, or at an unlikely place. 


Attack the Enemy's Weakness. 


Commanders concentrate attacking forces against enemy weaknesses. The commander can weigh the 
main attack by positioning reserves, by assigning a narrower zone to the main attack force, by 
assigning priority of fires to the main attack, or by a combination of all these. The main attack normally 
receives priority of effort from close air support, attack helicopters, combat engineers, electronic 
warfare (EW), combat service support (CSS), and nuclear, chemical, biological (NBC) and defense 
units. 


Exploitation of the Enemy. 


The scheme of maneuver identifies where the main effort is to be made. All of the force's available 
resources must operate in concert to assure the success of the main effort. 


However, commanders must avoid becoming so committed to the initial main effort that they neglect 
other opportunities. The commander selects a scheme of maneuver that facilitates positioning for 
subsequent operations. The plan of attack must also contain provisions for exploiting success whenever 
it occurs. Commanders must plan to overcome the enemy's resistance completely and to exploit 
successes relentlessly. The plan should facilitate rapid dispersal of concentrated units and the 
introduction of fresh forces to support exploitation whenever necessary. 


Plan the Use of Available Forces and Combat Support 


In addition to the main attack force, you must develop plans for the use of fire support, combat support, 
and combat service support units. The units may assist the attacking force by providing direct and 
indirect fire, rear area operations, and forward area assistance. 


Rear Operations. 


Rear operations are of concern in all division and corps level offensive operations. They are of 
particular concern to divisions and larger units, which must allocate forces and other resources to 
maintain freedom of action and continuity of operations during and following an attack. Lines of 
communication, reserves, and displacing support elements are the logical targets of the enemy's own 
deep operations. 


Deep Operations. 


Deep operations must be synchronized with the scheme of maneuver. Deep operations support tactical 
offensive operations by isolating the battlefield from reinforcing or counterattacking enemy reserves; 
disrupting the enemy's combined arms cooperation and operational command and control; and 
destroying or degrading his sustaining support. Enemy reserves, fire support elements, command and 
control facilities, and other high value assets beyond the line of contact are potential targets for attack. 
The primary tools for deep operations are: 


@ Tactical air support. 

@ Long-range artillery. 

@ Attack helicopter units. 

@ Electronic warfare systems. 

@ Special forces. 

@ Ranger units. 

@ Air assault units. 

@ Airborne units. 

@ Armored and mechanized units. 


Separately, or in combination, these means can block the reinforcement of the enemy defenses. They 
can also protect the attacking force against counterattack and disorganize enemy fire support, air 
defense, and logistic support. 


Combat Support. 


Commanders develop a fire support plan that assists and complements the maneuver plan. The fire 
support plan provides fires in direct support of committed maneuver elements and in general support of 
the entire force. The commander can influence the action by shifting air, artillery, engineer, and EW 
assets during the attack. 


When authorized for use in the attack, nuclear or chemical weapons employment may permit small 
forces attacking at high speeds to achieve the same success as larger forces supported with 
conventional fires. Nuclear or chemical fires may so reduce the enemy's strength that multiple, 
simultaneous attacks are possible. 


Reserve Forces. 


The reserve is the commander's principal means of influencing the action decisively once the operation 
is under way. The reserve reinforces success in the attack or maintains attack momentum. 


PREPARING FOR ATTACKS 


Time is essential and must be carefully managed. Commanders should use no more than one-third of 
the available preparation time for planning and issuing orders. Subordinates must be given time to 
conduct necessary reconnaissance and coordination and to follow troop-leading procedures throughout 
the force. Warning orders are vital in preparing attacks. 


Attack Orders 


Attack orders embody the commander's intent and concept of operation. They include measures for 
coordinating and controlling operations. Control measures describe and illustrate the concept, maintain 
separation of forces, concentrate efforts, assist the commander in the command and control of his 
forces and add flexibility to the maneuver plan. As a minimum, they include a line of departure, a time 


of attack, and an objective. In addition they may assign zones of action, axes of advance, directions of 
attack, routes, phase lines, checkpoints, and fire control measures. Such control measures support the 
commander's concept and allow maximum freedom of action for subordinate commanders. 


Whenever possible, commanders should issue face-to-face orders. Subordinate commanders must know 
what the command as a whole is expected to do, what is expected of them, and what adjacent and 
supporting commanders are expected to do. Subordinate commanders and staffs must have pertinent 
information and as much time as possible to prepare their plans. 


Coordination with Combat Support and Combat Service Support 


Coordination begins immediately on receipt of a mission and is continuous throughout the operation. 
When time allows, the commander and his staff should review plans of subordinates, giving additional 
guidance as needed to ensure an overall coordinated effort. 


Commanders must integrate support plans with tactical plans during their preparations for offensive 
operations. They must also ensure that their CSS operators are kept fully informed during the battle. 


In the offense, CSS facilities should be positioned as close as possible to the tactical units they support. 
Only CSS elements that provide essential support (trucks with ammunition and petroleum, oil, and 
lubricants (POL), for example) should move forward just prior to the attack. If possible, these 
movements should take place at night. 


When the plan calls for the attacking unit to pass through a defending unit, CSS planners should seek 
assistance from the defending unit. 


Prior to the attack, units move rapidly into attack positions. This movement must be thoroughly 
coordinated and planned in detail to avoid confusion and delay. Concentration of the force should take 
place quickly and should make maximum use of cover and concealment, signal security, and deception. 
Actions that would alert the enemy to the coming attack must be avoided or masked to preserve 
surprise. 


The attacking force organizes to cope with the environment to attack across obstacles and rivers, during 
snow or rain, at night, or to exploit nuclear or chemical strikes. Engineers, nuclear, chemical, and 
biological reconnaissance units, and air defense artillery and aviation assets must be employed to 
support maneuver throughout the attack. 


CONDUCTING ATTACKS 


Both attack and exploitation often begin with a forward passage of lines, an operation in which one 
friendly unit moves forward through positions held by another. Such a passage must be well 
coordinated to ensure minimum congestion and confusion. When possible, passage should be through 
elements that are not in contact. 


Forward Passage of Lines 


Specific details of the forward passage are coordinated between the respective subordinate unit 
commanders. Normally, the overall commander assigns boundaries to designate areas through which 
subordinate elements will move. Such boundaries usually correspond to those of the passed force. The 


passed force mans contact and passage points. It also provides information pertaining to the enemy, 
minefields, and obstacles; and it provides guides to assist the passing unit. 


To ensure continuous support without increasing battlefield clutter, the passed unit may provide the 
passing unit initial logistical support. Once started, the passage is completed as quickly as possible to 
minimize the vulnerability of the two forces. The passing force must assume control of the battle as 
soon as its lead elements have moved through the passed force. Artillery supporting the passed force 
and its own direct fires should be integrated into the fire support plan of the passing unit. 


Support of the Attacking Force 


To support the assault, a coordinated effort is required to suppress enemy field artillery, air defense, 
radio electronic combat means, and command and control systems. The enemy forces in depth that 
pose the greatest threat to the attacking force are his reserves, nuclear and chemical capability, fire 

support units, and the enemy's command and control system. 


These enemy forces in depth are dealt with as follows: 
@ Jamming by combat electronic warfare intelligence units. 
@ Attacks by artillery or air. 
@ Blocked by other maneuver forces during the assault. 
Conduct of the Attack 


Commanders concentrate all available firepower on the defender's positions at the beginning of the 
assault. As attacking troops begin their assault, these fires are then shifted to targets beyond the 
objective. Dismounted assault forces should move as close behind their own fires as possible. Armored 
forces should assault under overhead artillery fire. 


Initiation of the Attack. 


The attack must be violent and rapid to shock the enemy and to prevent his recovery before the defense 
has been destroyed. The attacker must minimize his exposure to enemy fires by using maneuver and 
counterfire, avoiding obstacles, and maintaining security. The attacker must maintain command and 
control, and remain organized for the fight on the objective. 


Culmination of the Attack. 


The attack culminates in a powerful and violent assault on the objective. The purpose of the assault is 
to destroy an enemy force or to seize the ground it has occupied. Synchronized fires, maneuver, and 
combat support are imperative to achieve superior combat power at the point of the assault. Artillery 
preparation, suppressive fires, isolation of the enemy force, concentration of combat power, and 
overrunning the enemy all combine to destroy the defending force. 


Reaching the Objective. 


As the attacker reaches his objective, he must overcome enemy resistance with violent concentrated 
firepower and a rapid advance. Speed during this phase of the attack is essential to reduce casualties 
and to avoid becoming stalled in the enemy's fields of fire. The assault must move completely across 


the objective. Fortified positions on the objective are then attacked from the flank, or rear, after the 
assaulting force has passed around them. 


Maintaining Control. 


When a hasty attack fails and a commander decides to resort to a deliberate attack, he must ensure that 
the force does not become disorganized or vulnerable to conventional counterattack or nuclear and 
chemical attack during the preparatory period. Positive command and control is imperative. Portions of 
the force must take up hasty defense positions; other parts of the force are directed to assembly areas. 
Rapid dispersal is essential, but it must be orderly enough to allow attack to continue after the briefest 
possible period of reorganization, consolidation, planning, and coordination. 


Exploitation. 


The exploitation follows immediately either by continuing the attack with the same force or by passing 
another force through. Infantry attacks on fortified defenses are normally exploited by armor and 
mechanized forces. 


OTHER TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Other tactical factors which commanders must consider include: 
@ Flank security. 
@ Smoke operations. 
@ Protection from air attack. 
@ Breaching obstacles. 
@ River crossing operations. 
@ Attacks during limited visibility. 
Flank Security 


The attacking force should ignore the threat to its flanks. This threat increases as the attack progresses. 
Responsibility for flank security must be assigned to attacking units or to designated security forces. To 
maintain forward momentum, it may be necessary to dispense temporarily with flank protection. The 
speed of attack itself offers a degree of security, because it makes defensive reactions less effective. 


Obstacles overwatched by air or ground cavalry or other security forces can improve flank security. 
When flank obstacles are emplaced, the commander should be mindful of how they affect both his own 
maneuver options and those units following his. 


Smoke Operations 


During offensive operations, smoke may be used to degrade enemy observation. Place smoke on or 
near enemy positions to blind gunners and observers. Deliver smoke between friendly and enemy 
forces to screen friendly maneuvers. Use care to ensure that smoke does not impair the effectiveness of 
the friendly forces. 


You may also use smoke to deceive the enemy as to your intentions. For example, use smoke to attract 
the enemy's attention to one part of the battlefield, while friendly units attack from another. 


Protection from Air Attack 


Attacking forces are highly vulnerable to enemy air attack. If the enemy dominates the air, attacks will 
have to use concealment carefully. In that event, cloud cover or limited visibility conditions, in 
conjunction with well-planned, ground based air defense efforts are a great advantage to an attack. 


In a rapid attack, air defense units must seek aggressive control over the airspace from which the attack 
can be threatened. While short-range air defense (SHORAD) units provide close-in protection of 
critical assets such as command and control nodes, artillery, and key mobility features (bridges and 
defiles, for example), high-to-medium altitude air defense (HIMAD) assets must be repositioned to 
reach out and destroy enemy aircraft before they enter the zone of the attack. 


Breaching Obstacles 


The attacker should expect to encounter obstacles when facing an organized defense. Natural obstacles 
should be bypassed, breached, or crossed with the assistance of engineer units in support of the attack. 


An attacking force should bypass obstacles whenever possible. If these obstacles cannot be bypassed, 
they should be breached at once. 


Assault breaches usually occur under enemy fire. The assault force usually has little time for 
reconnaissance. When possible, combat engineers moving with the leading companies perform the 
breach while tanks and infantry overwatch. Because engineers cannot be everywhere, all units must be 
trained, organized, and equipped to conduct hasty breaches of minefields and other obstacles. In an 
assault breach, rapid breaching devices clear lanes to the minimum width necessary to allow combat 
forces to continue the advance. 


Combat engineers may conduct a deliberate breach if time permits detailed reconnaissance and 
planning. Normally, in a deliberate breach, they will clear obstacles completely. 


River Crossing Operations 


Commanders plan to quickly cross rivers and streams in the path of their advance. A river crossing 
requires special planning and support. The size of the obstacle and the enemy situation will dictate how 
to make the crossing. Regardless of how the river is to be crossed, attackers try to do so without losing 
momentum. Only as a last resort should an attacking force pause to build up forces and equipment. 


Attacks During Limited Visibility 


Darkness and other periods of limited visibility offer great advantages to the attacker. Attacks may be 
conducted at such times: 


@ To achieve surprise. 
@ To exploit success. 


@ To maintain momentum. 


@ To rupture strong enemy defenses. 
@ To offset enemy air superiority. 


Night combat has become increasingly feasible and effective due to the development of improved night 
vision devices. Because it lights the battlefield for both sides, artificial illumination should be used only 
when night vision devices are not available in sufficient quantities, or when ambient light levels are 
very low. 


When ambient light levels are high, passive night vision devices will overcome many of the limiting 
effects of darkness. However, limited visibility will still reduce detection and engagement ranges, the 
length of bounds, and the ability to move on covered and concealed routes. 


Snow, rain, fog, or smoke present special problems in navigation, target acquisition, and identification. 
Special training, use of appropriate sensors, and careful planning can overcome these difficulties. 


Night attacks against strongly defended positions should cover relatively short distances. Leaders at all 
levels should have the opportunity to reconnoiter the area of the attack as far forward as possible during 
good visibility. Wire will often be the primary means of communication until the assault begins or 
surprise is lost. Visual aids for recognition may assist in control of forces. Objectives will usually be 
smaller than normal, but they must be of sufficient prominence to ensure easy location. 


You should now be familiar with the factors which must be considered when planning, preparing, and 
conducting an attack. In the next learning event, you will become familiar with the types, 
characteristics, and planning considerations for special purpose operations. 


Learning Event 3: 
IDENTIFY THE TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF AND PLANNING 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSE OPERATIONS 


The material presented up to this point pertains to all types of offensive operations. There is, however, 
an additional category known as special operations. Special purpose operations have special planning 
considerations which will now be discussed. 


Special operations include: 
@ Reconnaissance in force. 
@ Attacks from a defensive posture. 
@ Counterattacks. 
@ Diversionary operations. 
@ Offensive reliefs. 
@ Raids. 


Each type of special purpose operation will be discussed in detail in the following paragraphs. 


Reconnaissance in Force 


Reconnaissance in force is a limited objective operation by a considerable force. It is used to obtain 
information and to locate and test enemy dispositions, strengths, and reactions. Even when the 
commander is executing a reconnaissance in force primarily to gather information, he must be alert to 
seize any opportunity to exploit tactical success. If the enemy's situation must be developed along a 
broad front, the reconnaissance in force may consist of strong probing actions to determine the enemy 
situation at selected points. The enemy's reactions may reveal weaknesses in his defensive system. 
Because reconnaissance in force is primarily an information-gathering operation, commanders must 
carefully evaluate the risks involved. They must make advance provisions either to extricate the force 
or to exploit success. 


Attacks from a Defensive posture 


Attacks from a defensive posture include spoiling attacks and counterattacks. Spoiling attacks are 
mounted to disrupt an expected enemy attack before it is launched. A spoiling attack attempts to strike 
the enemy while he is most vulnerable, during his preparations for the attack in assembly areas, attack 
positions, or on the move prior to crossing his line of departure. In most respects, a spoiling attack is 
conducted like any other attack and may be either hasty or deliberate. Frequently, the circumstances in 
which it is conducted will preclude full exploitation, and the attacking force will either halt on its 
objective or withdraw to its original position. When the situation permits, a spoiling attack should be 
exploited as in any other attack. 


Counterattacks 


Counterattacks can be conducted by either a reserve or by lightly committed forward elements. They 
are conducted to defeat an attack after it has been launched, the enemy's main effort identified, and an 
assailable flank created. Counterattacks are conducted like other attacks, but because they must be 
synchronized with the overall defensive effort, their timing is especially important. Like spoiling 
attacks, counterattacks usually revert to a defensive posture after local exploitation rather than to full 
exploitation and pursuit. In some cases, the counterattack may be the first step in reverting to offensive 
operations by the larger defending force. Counterattacks may also be more limited "counterattacks by 
fire." These are tactical level actions which consist of positioning a force where advantageous flanking 
or rear fires may be brought against the enemy. Enemy positions are not assaulted. 


Diversionary Operations 


Diversionary operations include feints and demonstrations. A feint is a supporting attack designed to 
divert the enemy's attention from the main effort. It is normally executed by brigades and smaller units. 


Feints are usually shallow, limited-objective attacks conducted before or during the main attack. A 
demonstration is a show of force in an area where a decision is not sought. A demonstration threatens 
attack, but does not intentionally make contact with the enemy. 


Offensive Relief 


An offensive relief is conducted to pass fresh troops into the attack in order to maintain offensive 
momentum. Such reliefs are most common as the force enters the exploitation or pursuit. However, 


relief may also be necessary during the attack itself if previously committed units have suffered such 
severe losses that they are unable to reach their objectives. Offensive reliefs may be conducted as 
reliefs in place, but ideally are conducted without a significant pause in offensive tempo. 


Raid 


A raid is a limited objective attack into enemy territory for a specific purpose other than gaining and 
holding ground. Raids are typically conducted to destroy key enemy installations and facilities, capture 
or free prisoners, or disrupt enemy command and control or support functions. The raiding force 
always withdraws from the objective area after completing its mission and, unless it is a stay-behind 
unit, will normally recover to friendly lines. 


CONCLUSION 


This concludes this subcourse on Offensive Tactical Doctrine, Part I. This subcourse has familiarized 
you with the tactical doctrine pertaining to the offense. It has presented both the fundamentals of 
offensive operations and the procedures for conducting an offense. 


If you have any questions relating to the material presented, go back and review the text now. When 
you are ready, take the practice exercise. 


LESSON 2 
PRACTICE EXERCISE 


Instructions The following items will test your understanding of the material covered in this 
lesson. There is only one correct answer for each item. When you have 
completed the exercise, check your answers. If you answer any item incorrectlly, 
review that part of the lesson which contains the portion involved. 


Situation: 


You are a company commander in a brigade-size unit conducting offensive operations in a combat 
zone. 


1. Your unit is preparing for a movement to contact. This maneuver is 
conducted to 


OA. gain contact with the enemy and to develop the situation. 


B. pursue a disengaging enemy force. 
C. provide flank support for adjustment. 
D. prepare to establish a defensive position. 


2. During the movement to contact, your battalion makes a meeting 
engagement with an infantry company. Time is a factor. You, as the 
commander, order a 


A. spoiling attack. 
B. deliberate attack. 
C. hasty attack. 

D. bypass. 


3. Your advance has been stopped by a well-organized enemy force which 
cannot be bypassed or turned. As the commander, you order 


A. an encircling force. 
B. a deliberate attack. 
C. a counterattack. 


D. a deep operation. 


The security force has reported that the enemy is preparing for an attack and 
is confirmed by intelligence. As the commander, you prepare for a 


A. movement to contact. 
B. spoiling attack. 

C. counterattack. 

D. direct pressure force 


As a result of the spoiling attack the enemy force has lost its capability to 
resist, and is retreating. As the commander, you order a 


A. pursuit. 

B. exploitation 

C. rear operation. 
D. deep operation. 


During the planning stage for a movement to contact, you, the commander 
must employ the security force far enough forward of the main body to 
allow you 


A. space and time react to enemy contact. 
B. to provide flank and rear security. 
C. to protect the forces from unnecessary losses. 


D. to hold the bulk of the forces far enough back without being 
decisively engaged. 
During the preparation phase for an attack, you, the commander should use 
no more than one-third of the available time, allowing two-thirds for the 
subordinate commanders 


A. to prepare for a movement to contact. 

B. to coordinate and to apply troop-leading procedures. 
C. to coordinate with CS and CSS units. 

D. to synchronized the scheme of maneuver. 


Intelligence has reported an unknown enemy force. The brigade commander 
has ordered you, the commander, to test the enemy's dispositions, strengths, 
and reactions. Therefore, you direct 


A. a reconnaissance in force. 

B. an offensive relief. 

C. an attack from a defensive position. 
D. a raid. 


10. 


Limited visibility offers great advantages to the attacker. As a commander, 
you conduct an attack during limited visibility 


A. to provide close in protection. 

B. to achieve surprise. 

C. because the situation is easy to control. 
D. for rapid advance and speed. 


You are the brigade S3 planning a passage of lines. You assign boundaries 
to correspond to the 


A. passing force. 
B. passed force. 
C. attacking force. 


D. brigade lines. 


